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Gandhi saw in this the death-knell of all his hopes.
He was a bitterly disappointed man.
I was in Lahore, in the Punjab, in the early part
of 1919? and I can hear now the mutterings and the
murmurings. The good faith of the British Govern-
ment was impugned* In every word and in every
action of officialdom, India saw a vast change to
what had been during the days of the War. There
were tremendously enthusiastic meetings at the Brad-
laugh Hall, and processions and demonstrations.
The air became electrical One sensed the coming
explosion. The authorities sought powers under the
Rowlatt Act of ill-omen, and the Punjabis saw in
these restrictive measures the affirmative answer to"
the question : " Has Great Britain renegaded ? "
Stories, unfortunately true, came seeping into a
Lahore palpitating with ill-suppressed excitement.
The Sikhs had looted Amritsar* The banks had
been forced, and the European managers murdered.
Their bodies were thrown on to pyres which had been
fed with kerosene, Kasur had gone, and there had
been trouble in Ferozapore. An ominous silence fell
over the vast walled city of the Punjab capital. Not
far from the walls there was, and still is, the Zam
Zama gun around which Kipling's Kim was wont
to play. Tradition said that he who held the gun
held the Punjab. Should there be a sortie from
the city, and should the gun be taken? British
troops in Mian Mir were five miles distant, and the
local box-wallah sahibs, now precariously mounted
as the Punjab Light Horse, could be discounted.
While the hotheads of Lahore talked, the military